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1. My relevant background 

I majored in Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania as a first semester 
sophomore in the fall of 1956, taking three anthropology courses. At the start of the 
Spring 1957 semester, I was told that from then on I could take all graduate courses in 
the anthropology program. I took courses and tutorials with Professor Anthony Wallace, 
a scholar of Tuscarora history and anthropology, who recently published a major book 
on Tuscarora history. [Tuscarora: A History. SUNY Press, 2013], and whose first work 
on the Tuscarora was published in 1952. My interest in the Tuscarora started with my 
studies with him. In 1963, after teaching anthropology for two years, I went to the 
University of Chicago PhD program, where I studied and worked with Professor Lou 
Binford, an archaeologist who did his PhD thesis at the University of Michigan on the 
interactions between coastal Native American peoples and the early Virginia colonists. I 
became further interested in and began serious research on the coastal-plain native 
peoples of southern Virginia and the Carolines. I have done research on southeastern 
Native American history and anthropology for the past 62 years. 

I taught Native American history and anthropology as a Professor in the City University 
of New York for 37 years. For 21 of those years I taught in the PhD program at the 
CUNY Graduate School and University Center, where I am now Professor Emeritus in 
the anthropology doctoral program. I have a current and continuing research 
appointment in the Department of Anthropology at the American Museum of Natural 



History, where my research focuses on Native Americans along the Atlantic coastal 
plain, from the South East to Northern Canada. My current research, supported by a 
National Science Foundation research grant, emphasizes youth health, and also 
includes the Inuit. I have published one book on Lumbee Indian History with Cambridge 
University Press, and one book on Tuscarora and Lumbee Indian history with the 
University of North Carolina Press at Chapel Hill, along with numerous academic 
articles. [Citations in the attached CV below.] 

I moved to Robeson County to do voter registration and civil rights organizing with the 
Lumbee and Tuscarora for 18 months in 1967 - 68. While in Robinson County then, 
and based on my prior experience consulting on Native American poverty to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity of the federal government [the so-called “war on poverty”], I 
wrote the incorporation papers for LRDA, with help from my friend A. Bruce Jones, and I 
was in its early stages on the Board of Directors of LRDA. 

In 1981 I began to come back regularly to Pembroke to work with Julian Pierce on the 
early drafts of the Lumbee recognition petition. I did this episodically for about seven 
years until my continual urging that the petition be from the Indian Peoples of Robeson 
and adjoining counties, including the Tuscarora Nation, and LRDA which was then as 
now actively opposed to this, led me to stop working on the petition. My stopping work 
on the petition was also related to the murder of Julian Pierce, then my dear friend as 
well as my boss in that petition effort. I worked with him all day the day before he was 
murdered, although then he was primarily a candidate for election to a Judgeship, and 
with Julian Pierce’s quiet and careful attempt to support my position on the inclusive 
breadth of the petition for recognition gone, there was no point in my continuing to be 



involved. LRDA was financially providing much of the support for the Lumbee petition, 
so Julian Pierce had to tread a fine line between our concern for the Tuscarora and how 
the petition was financed, and he did not want LRDA to oppose his candidacy for 
judgeship. 

LRDA’s opposition to Tuscarora recognition was made explicitly clear in 1986, when 
they published an internally written history of LRDA from 1968 to 1985. They 
specifically stated in this publication that they were opposed to Tuscarora recognition. 
[This opposition is quoted in the testimony of Ms. Tamra Lowry, Public Relations Officer 
of the Tuscarora Nation of North Carolina.] LRDA did not say why they sought to block 
Tuscarora recognition by the state of North Carolina, but it is most likely quite relevant 
that in applying for funds LRDA has, in the past, counted the Tuscarora as Indians of 
Robinson and adjacent counties even though they were not on Lumbee tribal roles, thus 
increasing their per capita grant funds. 

Much as I admire and respect and have worked for the Lumbee people it is relevant to 
point out that there has been a thread of opportunism running through LRDA’s position 
both vis-a-vis the Tuscarora and against other native peoples of the southeast. I 
remember being utterly dismayed in those early days of my work for with and for the 
Lumbee that when the Haliwa [not then yet called the Haliwa-Saponi] would come down 
to the Lumbee pow-wows, led by then chief Richardson, with their wonderful dances 
and very special native dress, several of the Lumbee elite would mock the Haliwa 
calling them five dollar Indians, the court cost of having Indian put on their birth 
certificates. Cnee the Lumbee needed the Haliwa at the NC State Indian Commission 
they stopped this and started referring to the Haliwa-Saponi as their fellow Indians. 



With that history in mind, it is beyond disappointing that some of the Haliwa leadership 
now seem so disdainful of the Tuscarora, particularly when in southernmost Virginia in 
the early colonial period the Saponi were allied with the Tuscarora in northern North 
Carolina, including fighting along with the Tuscarora against the colonists in the early 
1700s. Further a small but important portion of the Saponi migrated in the early 1800s 
along with a portion of the Tuscarora to what was then Bertie County. The Saponi and 
the Tuscarora in important part survived the assaults and diseases of the colonists by 
supporting each other then. What has changed? Native American history, as they 
themselves see it and preserve it, has always properly been based on a long time 
perspective. Hopefully my testimony here can help all the members of this Commission 
see and feel their mutual histories, for native histories, as you know better than I do, are 
an important part of how native people live their todays and their tomorrows. 

And the alliances of native peoples with the Tuscarora were broader. On the so-called 
Atlantic Slope - the coastal plain and the eastern piedmont in Virginia and the Carolines 
-there were, in the 1500s and 1600s, three native language groupings: Iroquoian, 
Siouan, and Algonquin. The Tuscarora and the Meherrin were both Iroquoian- 
language-speakers; the Meherrin by the 1600s were located directly north of the 
Tuscarora, and they had allied interests dealing with the expanding colonies. [Binford 
1967 is useful on this.] 

A very brief review of some of that relevant history follows, for to deny the Tuscarora 
their rightful Indian identity and Indian history is to deny the Saponi and the other 
peoples represented here. More fundamental than a history of the sort “this happened 
than that happened” is a history of the fundamental structures shaping native lives 



through and beyond the colonial period, for it is these structures that enable us to see 
not just what but why and how. 

Coastal plain native history was shaped by a geographic feature called the fall line 
zone. This zone is where the hard rock piedmont hills of Virginia and the Carolines 
meets the flat and often sandy coastal plain. The relevant portions of it run from 
Roanoke Rapids on the Roanoke River Southwest to Raleigh on the Neuse River, 
Fayetteville on the Cape Fear River, Lumberton on the Lumbee River, Cheraw South 
Carolina on the PD River, and further south to Camden on the Wateree River and 
Columbia, South Carolina on the Congaree River. This fall line was a major region for 
native settlement and migrations. 

In this region the fast-moving rivers of the Piedmont uplands drop down to the usually 
flat coastal plain, slow down and often spread out. It was a particularly rich area for 
diverse native foods because there were three different ecological zones, with major 
differences in seasonal food availability, all within about 20 to 30 miles of an East-West 
range. 

The fall line was thus an area of relatively dense pre-contact native settlement, and it 
became even more important as the colonial period developed from the early 1600s to 
the early 1800s. The fall line marked the inner reach of river freight transport to the 
coast, for west of the fall line the rivers were rarely navigable, which long constrained 
colonial settlement. Further, the fall line zone became, on the coastal plain portions, 
often quite swampy as the rivers slowed down and deposited their silt. These swampy 
lands or just wetlands were easier for native peoples to farm by hoe agriculture than 
suitable for colonial plow agriculture. Native peoples could settle these lands and be 



relatively not bothered by the invading colonialists and their land hungers until early in 
the 19*^^ century, when social and technological changes made plow agriculture more 
feasible on these lands. The Tuscarora, along with the Meherrin and the Saponi, 
particularly after native peoples were driven away from the coast by the invading 
Europeans and by the diseases they brought, lived on east-west ranges across the fall 
line zone. 

This also helps us to understand native migration patterns. The early migrations in the 
1500s and 1600s were often south to north, and were often about being in an 
advantageous position for trade with the colonists and each other, and to get away from 
the militarized South Carolina colony. By the early 1700s, with the intensification of 
slave raiding both by the colonists, especially by the German colonists at New Bern, 
near the Tuscarora, and also by the militarized Western confederacies, who sold Indian 
slaves from the smaller coastal groups to purchase their necessary guns, powder, and 
shot, the migrations started to be from north to south. In both cases the major migration 
routes were north and then, for the smaller groups and parts of the larger groups, like 
the Tuscarora, south along the fall line zone. 

In addition to the survival strategy of migration, most smaller native communities, often 
made increasingly smaller by imported disease, found it important to combine with each 
other for protection and mutual support. Thus, for example, the Saponi became by the 
early 1700s a combination of multiple native peoples, and for protection and support 
they went to live with the Tuscarora and under the Tuscarora protection as a portion of 
the Tuscarora mostly from the so-called lower towns moved to Bertie County after the 


Tuscarora wars of 1711 -1713. 



In the decades after this war a portion of the Tuscarora, including the Catawba and the 
Cheraw, who had earlier migrated north to the Virginia - North Carolina border to 
escape South Carolina colonists, migrated back down to the lands between northern 
South Carolina and the Cape Fear River. This area was not then effectively governed 
by either the North Carolina or South Carolina colonies, as it was not then wanted for 
colonial settlement. As colonial governments were by then one of the major problems 
native peoples faced, it was attractive to migrate to an area where the reach of colonial 
governments was significantly restricted. That made Robeson County particularly 
attractive to native peoples. 

More specifically: the important history presented by the Haliwa-Saponi in Wikipedia, 
with a range of scholarly citations, points out that the Haliwa-Saponi descend from the 
Tuscarora, Nansemond, and Saponi, and notes “during the late 17**^ century [the late 
1600s]’s the Saponi undertook a political alliance with the culturally related Tottero or 
Tutelow; together they comprised the Nassaw nation.” Later, after the Tuscarora wars a 
large portion of the Saponi, by the 1730s, had joined with the Tuscarora in Bertie 
County and found protection under the Tuscarora, before most moved about 30 miles 
west and joined the people who became the Haliwa. 

No native people on the coastal plain or the Eastern Piedmont could possibly descend 
from a single pre-contact native people, although the larger groups such as the 
Tuscarora, who seem to have numbered perhaps 10,000 when contacted in the early 
1600s - and then already decimated by the diseases brought in the 1500s by Spanish 
slavers - could be more internally homogeneous than possible for the by then smaller 
communities of native peoples. 



By the 1600s and early 1700s there were two crucial sources of tension among the 
Tuscarora, by then reduced from disease and assault to an estimated 6000+ people. 
One source of tension was land loss to encroaching settlers who claimed, only 
sometimes correctly, to have “bought” the land, although land was scarcely purchasable 
in ways that ended sovereignty. To explain this point: suppose a Chinese citizen had 
bought land in North Carolina, and then raised the Chinese flag saying this land is now 
part of the Chinese nation. We would counter this assertion, as we did not allow native 
people to do, that the sale of land was not the sale of sovereignty. Yet the loss of 
sovereignty was central to the pressure on the Tuscarora by these early so-called sales 
of their lands. 

The second major pressure on the Tuscarora in the late 1600s and early 1700s with the 
assaults by settlers, particularly to capture Tuscarora women and children, to sell as 
slaves in the Caribbean. Native peoples may not have been much wanted as slaves 
here in the mainland colonies, due to the ease of escape and more, the possibility of 
vengeance-seeking return, but native captives sold the slaves into the Caribbean were 
very much wanted and could be sold at a high price. 

It was primarily the slave catching assaults that provokes some, but not all, of the 
Tuscarora and their allies some, but not all, of the Saponi, to counter-assault the 
colonists in an attack that precipitated the so-called Tuscarora wars. This assault on the 
colonists was deeply embedded in a split among the Tuscarora about how to deal with 
their worsening situation. Largely in response to the slave raids, by 1710 the Tuscarora 
had split into three strategically different positions, in good part based on how close 
Tuscarora settlements were to the colonial settlement at New Bern [Wallace 2013:66]. 



One grouping of Tuscarora, the so-called Lower Towns nearest to New Bern, sent 
warriors to attack and drive off the slave raiders. When this happened the European- 
origin colonies of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia were seriously afraid that the 
Iroquois people of Pennsylvania and northern New York State would come down to join 
their brethren the Tuscarora and assault the settlers with overwhelming force, so these 
colonists entreated the Tuscarora leader of the Upper Towns, the man they called King 
Blount, to help subdue the Lower Town Tuscarora, led by King Hancock and a person 
called Cor Tom, who was very likely to be a religious leader, as wars were religious as 
well as political affairs. 

The Upper Town Tuscarora did not join the Lower Towns in their attack on the slave¬ 
raiding settlers, which deprived the lower towns of crucial support. King Hancock was 
captured and executed. The Middle Town Tuscarora began their northern migration to 
get away from all of this, a migration that stretched out over 90 years, and they were 
soon joined by about 300 Tuscarora from the upper towns, who were much dissatisfied 
with King Blount’s rule. Some of the Upper Town stayed. It was the survivors of the 
Lower Town Tuscarora, who were decimated by more-than-retaliatory colonial assault 
and slave-catching that migrated south to Robeson County. It was not likely that they 
could join those from the Upper Towns, who had cooperated with the assault on them, 
or the Middle Towns, who led the migration north, who had offered no help. So the 
Tuscarora survivors of the colonial genocide called the Tuscarora War, migrated south 
to what is now Robeson County. This of course does not in the slightest make them 
more or less Tuscarora than those who stayed or went north. As is almost always the 



case native peoples, faced with assaults that are difficult if not impossible to deal with 
fully successfully, adopt and pursue different strategies. 

The surviving Tuscarora mostly from the Lower Towns, a few of whom migrated north, 
moved 30-50 miles eastward to Bertie County, joined there by Saponi who went to live, 
as the Haliwa-Saponi online history notes, “with them and under them.” But the 
pressure on the native peoples in Bertie County quickly intensified, along with increase 
in colonial settlement, and the Saponi moved west to the current location of the Haliwa- 
Saponi, and most of the Tuscarora in Bertie County migrated south along the fall line 
zone to what is now Robeson County. There finally they found about enough peace and 
quietness to live their own native lives, alongside but distinct from the several Indian 
peoples who combined to become the Lumbee of modern times, probably mostly 
Cheraw who did not go some miles further down the fall line to what is now South 
Carolina. 


I want to shift from describing the historical dynamics of early Tuscarora history to some 
observations of the recent and contemporary Tuscarora nation. The Tuscarora people 
have submitted more than adequate data demonstrating their genealogical and social- 
political continuity from colonial times to the present. My research and work in Robeson 
County over the past 62 years may help to further demonstrate the reality of the 
Tuscarora claim for recognition. 

In 1967, when I began my 18 months of civil rights work in and mostly around 


Pembroke, North Carolina, I worked with several communities of Tuscarora nation 



people in Robeson County. I was particularly close to Mr. Vernon Locklear, the head of 
one such community, and several other Locklear’s who had built a Tuscarora longhouse 
in the vicinity of Prospect. In 1982 I was taken by Robert Deese to visit this longhouse 
and told in detail about several visits to it from Wallace “Mad Bear” Anderson, a major 
New York Tuscarora leader of Tuscarora struggles with the state and federal 
governments. 

Wallace Anderson brought as a gift to the Robeson County Tuscarora and their Long 
House a song and a prayer. It takes a serious knowledge of Native American cultures to 
realize the importance of this. Unlike Western societies, where if you hear and learn a 
song you can play it and sing it, and you can pray as you wish how you wish, in many 
Eastern Native American societies such songs that are gifted, are sacred, as of course 
also are prayers, and they can only be sung or spoken by their owners. Prayers and 
religious songs are not just to the sacred, they are themselves sacred. Songs and 
prayers are gifted between kin, clan members, and clan allies and the recipient then 
shares the ownership and can legitimately sing and pray what has been gifted. For one 
of the major leaders of the New York State Tuscarora to recognize the Robeson County 
Tuscarora nation in this way, by these gifts, is thus crucial. 

It is also a contested position. For the very same reason Carolina Cherokee strongly 
both have opposed and still oppose Federal Lumbee recognition - or many of the 
Cherokee do - underneath all the ideology there is a fear that Lumbee recognition will 
deplete the federal funds that the Cherokee have enjoyed. I worked among the 
Cherokee in the Smokey Mountains both for the North Carolina Mobility Project and for 
the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity and was told this directly. Similarly, as the New 



York Tuscarora have been seeking compensation for the lands that were taken from 
them in northern North Carolina, they are reluctant to encourage recognition of the 
Robeson County Tuscarora nation from a concern that if they ever win compensation it 
might have to be shared. What the NY State Tuscarora say and do is legally (and 
socially) not at all relevant, just as Cherokee opposition to Federal Recognition of the 
Lumbee should be not at all relevant to the justice of their cause. 

But the reality of the North Carolina Tuscarora claims is underscored by the American 
Indian Movement which has long welcomed, among and with them, the North Carolina 
Tuscarora Nation. On the “Trail of Broken Treaties” in the fall of 1972 -- a major attempt 
to transform some of the continuing wrongs since the early 19**^ century Trail of Tears, 
and of course before, the North Carolina Tuscarora were welcomed to play a crucial 
role for Native Americans in this nation. 

The Trail of Broken Treaties was a large progression of Native Americans wending their 
way to Washington DC in the fall of 1972. They stopped in Robeson County, stayed 
with the Tuscarora and only the Tuscarora, made public speeches against the treatment 
of Indian people in Robeson County, and were joined by many Tuscarora nation people 
when they continued on the march to Washington, DC. 

In DC they occupied the federal BIA offices for several days, and when they left, to 
avoid police assault, they went out from the unguarded back door. Behind the back 
door they had parked a rented U-Haul truck, and they left taking several file cabinets of 


documents with them. 



This taking was vastly more important than is popularly realized, and as I have worked 
all my adult life for Native American rights and justice, and was active in support of this 
Trail of Broken Treaties march, I have a good idea, as I was told several times, about 
what was at stake in this taking of documents, and the crucial importance of the North 
Carolina Tuscarora Nation to this. 

Part of the Trail of Broken Treaties, which came east from the Midwest and beyond, 
was to get media and public attention to the continuing denial of Native American rights. 
But underneath this need for publicity was a serious and important legal strategy. It was 
to gather information about Native American treaties, which had long been locked away 
in BIA offices, and before that in War Department offices, shielded from view by Native 
Americans. The point was to show what Native American oral histories always claimed: 
that even the limited rights granted to Native American peoples by these treaties were 
largely unfulfilled. In the days that American Indian movement people were inside the 
BIA they focused on searching the files for copies of these treaties, and when they left 
by the unguarded back door they took several file cabinets full of data crucial - 
absolutely crucial - to the planned potential lawsuits over not being given even the 
limited rights in these early, mostly 19*^ century, treaties. 

So it is important to realize what a significant step it was for the American Indian 
Movement national leadership to leave all these files hidden in Robeson County 
Tuscarora Nation barns. It is hard to think of any more inclusive recognition by their 
Native American brethren of the North Carolina Tuscarora nation by national Native 
American leadership. Tragically, the location of these files was betrayed and the federal 
government recovered them before they could be used or copied - copied because the 



almost impossible, but meant it was not possible to hide in Germany or Eastern Europe 
because your identity card marked you as a Jew. 

A whole component of my family, the Delatyki, survived the war by hiding in the huge 
swampy Naliboki forest of Eastern Belarus. A film was made in 2008 about some of 
these Jews who survived the war in the swamps and forests - the movie was called 
Defiance, starring Daniel Craig. The film focuses on those Jews who became partisans, 
and fought the Germans and their collaborators, but hundreds and hundreds more just 
hid, as did most of my family, in the swamps and forests. Hiding is a simple word for 
something that was actually very complex. I have a great-great aunt, who before the 
war was an artist and a calligrapher and she made identity card look-alike’s that did not 
have the word Juden. Hiding also included trying to survive by living quietly and not 
calling attention to yourself. Hiding in the forests and swamps for my family meant 
being where most people did not want to be, meant being privately a Jew and publicly 
just a person, meant staying out of sight by staying out of notice. 

The point of this personal history is that when I decided to spend my life working with 
and for the Indian peoples much of whose history centers on “hiding” in the swampy 
forest of Robeson County, I was in my own way honoring my ancestors, most of whom 
survived, including those who survived concentration camps. So what I was saying in 
that quote that Forest Hazel used against the Tuscarora, was that the North Carolina 
Tuscarora were, for multiple reasons familiar to me, surviving against, and in their way 
resisting, the racism and violence of America by just being Indian in Robinson County 
until it felt both safe and significant to claim their identity. Keep in mind that the 
Tuscarora are the descendants of people who survived a genocidal slaughter in the 
colonial period. 

Feeling safe and secure is not an all or nothing situation. It is a borderland that has to 
be transited carefully. I did not want to say any of this when I wrote my first book, but it 
was very much on my mind when I talked about the Tuscarora becoming more public 
about their identity and history in the 1960s. 

One further point about this, which pushes the issue into the early colonial/contact 
period. 



intention was never to keep them. For the planned court cases to proceed the BIA had 
to have these files back. 

One final point. As an historical anthropologist who has worked with the Indian peoples 
in Robeson County since 1967, I have spent a lot of time discussing, with native 
peoples and especially elders, what is simplistically called “oral history.” This is much 
more properly understood as the cultural, moral, and social frameworks of native lives 
and native communities as their collective lives stretch from yesterday to tomorrow, 
guided by the so-called oral histories, histories that are as much about tomorrow as 
yesterday. 

In this context I have spent, in recent years, a lot of time talking with the old and 
important Tuscarora chief Leon Locklear, and before that with Mr. Vernon Locklear. And 
more recently with the younger but important leader Robert Deese and his clan mother. 
Chief Leon’s community of Tuscarora Nation people, much of it out and around 
Tuscarora nation Road, just as the other North Carolina Tuscora Nation communities, 
has a very different social and cultural dynamic than do the Lumbee. Decades ago I 
spent a lot of time talking with Lumbee elders, including especially old Mr. Jim Chavis of 
the St. Anna community, active for recognition from the 1930s on and for community 
welfare, and then especially with Mr. Barto and Mrs. Geraldine Clark, recognized and 
honored as elders by the Lumbee tribe, and with the crucial Lumbee leader Dr. Martin 
Brooks. 

The differences that emerged from these discussions, especially about how these two 
neighboring communities, Lumbee and Tuscarora, are lived in by the ordinary people 
within them, are very substantial and very significant. This is especially so in the 



different ways families and kin groups and churches make community. Tuscarora 
Nation communities rather more well up from below, from the ordinary people in the 
community, while the Lumbee communities are more much more about leadership. I am 
not at all saying that one or the other is better, is more native, but I am saying that this 
fact that two separate peoples, Lumbee and Tuscarora, live in the same region does not 
dismiss the fact that both in their history, in their governance, and at the level of 
community life they are quite different. The North Carolina Tuscarora communities can 
not in any way be dismissed as a “splinter group” of the Lumbee. They are a 
completely different people, not just with their own history but with their own processes 
of community organizing and daily life in their communities. 

Thank you for listening to this testimony. The Tuscarora nation clearly deserves state 
recognition, just as much as any other state recognized nation, and to say differently 
would be a breach of justice. I very much look forward to this committees 
recommending recognition. If I can provide any further information I would be glad to 
work with you towards this goal. 

I am including a bibliography of only the more important sources for understanding the 
relevant Native American histories on the South Atlantic Slope of the Carolinas and 
Virginia. Further and more detailed bibliographies would be gladly provided upon 
request, as would further detailed expansion of any of the points in this testimony. 
Following the bibliography is my CV. 
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Tuscarora: On the OD materials 
Gerald Sider 8/21/2019 

In addition to sending a clarified version of my oral testimony, adding some clarifications 
and small expansions, I think it is very important to respond to a question I was asked 
about the OD materials [“obvious deficiencies,” in the language of federal recognition] 
following my testimony - an important question that I did not fully understand when it 
was asked. Here I will respond in detail to that question. 

I was asked if I had seen the OD materials, and if I would respond. I had seen them, as 
they were supplied to me by Ms Tamra Lowry, the Public Relations Representative of 
the Tuscarora Nation of North Carolina. I thought my whole testimony was a response 
to the OD points, not item by item but as a whole, and when asked this question I was s 
concentrating on how I should explain a further point I failed to understand the question. 
My apologies; I will now specifically comment on what I take to be major points in the 
OD materials. Many of the points in the OD materials are directly addressed by the new 
historical and genealogical data the North Carolina Tuscarora Indian Nation provided; I 
will address issues that are directly related to my testimony and to references made to 
my work in the OD materials. 

1. The correspondence from the NY Tuscarora, as I said in my testimony, is no more 
relevant than is the Cherokee opposition to Lumbee Federal Recognition. As I noted, 
the NY Tuscarora do not want to share any possible future recompense for the loss of 
their North Carolina lands with the North Carolina Tuscarora. Further, according to the 
regulations governing the recognition process, it seems inappropriate to even include 
these New York State materials. 

2. Forest Hazel, in his historically vacuous attempts to deny the distinct reality of the 
North Carolina Tuscarora Nation’s existence, quotes from my first book on the Lumbee 
people; “the period 1968 - 73, which was one of the major turning points: the point 
around which a large number of people, approximately 10% of those who formally 
called themselves and were known by others as Lumbee Indians, began to call 
themselves and to be known as Tuscarora.” 



Mr. Hazel uses this to claim that I am saying that the Tuscarora were, until the 1960s, 
actually Lumbee. Nothing could be further from the truth, and to explain the full meaning 
of what I both said and meant I must give some personal history that will explain how I 
have written about the Indian Peoples of Robeson County. 

I noted in my testimony that I have had a very long-standing interest in Tuscarora 
peoples - I worked with Prof. Anthony Wallace starting in the spring of 1957, when as a 
second semester sophomore at the University of Pennsylvania I was invited to take all 
graduate courses in anthropology and began working with Prof. Wallace, the major 
academic scholar of Tuscarora history and anthropology. Then, in 1963, when I went to 
study for a PhD in anthropology at the University of Chicago, I worked with Prof. Lewis 
R. Binford, who had recently done his PhD dissertation at the University of Michigan on 
the archaeology and ethnohistory of the aboriginal cultures of coastal Virginia and North 
Carolina. His work is still recognized as a, if not also the, major source on these 
peoples for that period. [See Shannon Dawdy 1995 in the North Carolina Historical 
Review.] 

So when I came to Robeson County to do my research and to work with the Indian 
peoples there, I chose Robinson in part for reasons of long-standing academic interest. 
But there was even much further and much deeper personal reasons for my choice to 
work in Robeson County and with its Indian peoples, as the focus of my life-long work, 
and this will explain what was within that quote from my first book that Forest Hazel tried 
so inaccurately to use against the legitimate claims of the Tuscarora. 

My ancestors were all Jews, and almost all of them came from a region (once a state) in 
central Europe known as Belarus - an area between Poland to its west, the Soviet 
Union to its east, Ukraine to the south and Lithuania to the north. Some of my 
ancestors got out before World War II, but many did not, and were trapped in Belarus 
when, in 1941, Germany both invaded and began exterminating Jews. By 1936, as anti¬ 
semitism intensified, many Jews from central Europe were fleeing by way of 
Switzerland, and the Swiss asked the Germans to add the word “Juden” - Jew - to the 
identity cards everyone had to carry, which not only made leaving via Switzerland 



When the Europeans arrived the native peoples along the southeastern Atlantic slope 
mostly lived in log cabins - not “teepees” which were only a Plains Indian non- 
agricultural peoples form of housing. Native peoples in the South East mostly built their 
log cabins with the logs stock vertically in the ground. Europeans built log cabins with 
the logs laid horizontally. After an introduction to European colonial violence a native 
person would be unwise to build a cabin with vertical logs - it was too obvious an 
advertisement that here lives and Indian. So very quickly all along the southeast, 
particularly for the smaller and more vulnerable groups, their cabins were built with 
horizontal logs for the same reason my great great aunt drew identity cards without the 
word Juden on them. To live among a larger group of native people just as an Indian 
much but clearly not all of the time does not make the Tuscarora any less Tuscarora, 
any more than when several of my ancestors who migrated to the United States 
changed their name from Delatyki to Delson it made them more British and less Jewish, 
even though Delson was used as a family name by lots of non Jews. 

In this perspective I find Forest Hazel’s all-too-innocent reading of Melinda Maynor 
Locklear’s discussion of the Indian people opposing the Ku Klux Klan - her saying that 
they “all were the same people” just plain appalling in its innocence and its betrayal of 
the realities of native lives. We Eastern European Jews make a huge social and 
historical difference between “Litvaks,” Jews from Lithuania, and Galicianas, Jews from 
the poorer lands further east. When I was a child I was warned never to marry a Litvak. 
But when the Germans came we were all just Jews, and very similarly when the Ku Klux 
Klan came in assault the people were all just Indians. How did Forest Hazel grow up, 
and how sheltered was he, not to realize this? 

And his last point, that there is no cultural difference between Tuscarora and Lumbee, is 
just as profoundly naive, and could only have been written by someone who is not 
comfortable living with, and within, the smaller and often poor Indian communities of 
Robeson County. 

I have to be clear here, because I can be easily misunderstood. I do not in any way 
want to imply that I am like an Indian. I am fully and completely a New York Jew from a 
working-class neighborhood in the Bronx. But I am a Jew part of whose family survived 



being Jewish in Europe during the Nazi onslaught by hiding in the swamps and forests 
of Belarus. So I came to Robinson County to be with peoples - Lumbee and Tuscarora, 
and also African-Americans - with an analogous history. The point here that is crucial is 
that I feel comfortable - “at home” - in the smaller rural communities such as Union 
Chapel, Alfordsville, all along Back Swamp, and in and around Maxton, Fairmont, 
Rowland etc. I talk with people in these communities not just as an anthropologist but 
as someone whose family also survived the onslaught - that is with respect, with 
confidence, with some familiarity, and fundamentally with equality. So when I said, in my 
testimony, that Lumbee and Tuscarora communities are fundamentally different, I have 
some direct experience for this observation. I have been both back in the woods behind 
Union Chapel, and on the small once-dirt side roads in Alfordsville, Union Chapel, St 
Anna, and more, with semi-hidden communities of Lumbee, and I have for years spent 
much time with the Tuscarora communities I was brought to by Mr. Keever Locklear, Mr. 
Vernon Locklear, and more recently by Robert Deese and Chief Leon Locklear (using 
the honorifics Mr and Chief as they themselves used them). I have direct and long- 
developed knowledge when I said in my testimony that Lumbee and Tuscarora 
communities are organized very differently - Lumbee communities much more from the 
top down, and Tuscarora communities from the bottom up, from the Tuscarora people 
whose leaders, including especially the Clan Mothers, tend to be much more socially 
quiet or reserved than the usual Lumbee leadership. Tuscarora Clan Mothers are 
usually also medicine women, active in their communities as healers. Lumbee 
community leaders tend to be in a position to deal effectively with the dominant White 
society, a radically different form of leadership. The Tuscarora of Robeson County 
really are a different people from, and alongside, the Lumbee, while at the same time 
both are Indian. 

Last personal point: you can see from my attached CV, that I have had, and still have, 
major academic appointments and honors. I am not about to risk any of that by making 
up stories. My testimony, and this expansion, is to the very best of my knowledge what 
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CURRICULUM VITAE 


GERALD SIDER 2019 
Education 

New School for Social Research Ph.D., Anthropology, 1971. 

University of Toronto M.A., Anthropology, 1960. 

University of Pennsylvania 1956-1959 B.A., Honors in Anthropology and English, 1959. 

University of Chicago 1963-1965 (Anthropology). 

London School of Economics 1960-1961 (Anthropology and Economic 
Development). 


Employment 

Professor of Anthropology, College of Staten Island and the Graduate School and 
University Center, CUNY, 1969-; Doctoral Faculty, Ph.D. Program in 
Anthropology, 1984-; Emeritus 2005 

Member, Task Force to Develop a Lumbee Tribal Constitution, Lumbee Regional 
Development Association, 1982-1984. 

Consultant to Lumbee River Legal Services, for the Federal Recognition Project of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1981-1984; 1987. 

Consultant to the Mobility Project, on the displacement and relocation of tenant farmers 
and sharecroppers in North Carolina, 1967-68. 

Organizer, Hope, Inc. Native American and African American voting rights and civil 
rights, Robeson County, N.C., 1967-1968. 

Lecturer in Anthropology, Division of Social Sciences, NY State University College at 
Oneonta, 

1961-1963. 


Grants, Fellowships, and Appointments 

Appointments and Fellowships 

Founding Fellow, Canadian Anthropological Society, 2014 - 

Adjunct Professor of Anthropology, Memorial University of Newfoundland 2001- 
present.. 


Research Associate, Department of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History 

2003 - present. 

Visiting Scholar (Mitarbeiter Stipendiat) Anthropology and History Working-Group, Max 
Planck Institut fur Geschichte, Gottingen, 1979- 2001, with residences from 1979 - 
2001 during summers and for conferences. 

Visiting Scholar (Directeur d'Etudes Invite) a la Maison des Sciences de I'Homme and 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Social (Paris). Projects: 1995, African 
famine; 1984, merchant capitalism; 1982 village kinship. 

Fellow, Shelby Cullom Davis Center for Historical Studies, Princeton University, 1980- 

81. 

Member, Columbia University Faculty Seminar on Cultural Pluralism, 1989 - 2001. Co- 
Chair of the Seminar, 1997-99. This became the Seminar on Culture, Power, 
Boundaries, 2000- present; Co-Chair, 2000-2001; 2004-2005; 2007-2010. 

Member, Columbia University Faculty Seminar, Content and Methods in the Social 

Sciences, 1990 - 2016 

Member, Columbia University Faculty Seminar on Memory and Slavery, 2010 - Present 


Grants - ^ Principal Investigator 

National Science Foundation, Arctic Social Science Program. “The problem of 

tomorrow: a comparative study of how people live within and against less viable 
impending futures.” November 2016 - 2020 

National Science Foundation, Arctic Social Science Program, “The lived histories of 
vulnerable peoples: understanding differential social health in marginal 
populations.” (A comparison of the Carolinas and Labrador) September 2011- 2014 

National Science Foundation, Joint sponsorship by Arctic Social Science and Cultural 
Anthropology Small Grants for Exploratory Research. “Crises and Vulnerability” 
Developing a new historical perspective on contemporary problems in Labrador 
Innu and Inuit communities.” 2007-2008. 

PSC-CUNY research grants, 2002-2005 “When history becomes a matter of life and 
death; long-term processes and current patterns of Labrador Innu and Inuit 
adolescent self-destruction.” 

National Science Foundation, Office of Polar Programs, Research Grant, “When Small 
Communities Face Massive Ecological and Social Change: The social construction 




of understanding and action in Newfoundland fishing villages after the closure of the 
cod fishery” ( 9/1/ 2000- 8/31/2002). 

PSC-CUNY research grant, 2001-2002 “Coping with the transformation of livelihood in 
coastal North Carolina: the discordant construction of local culture and state 
programs in Robeson County.” 

National Endowment of the Humanities Summer Research Stipend for a comparative 
study of the social construction of silences in the closing of the codfishery in 
Newfoundland and the end of tenant farming in the Carolines, 1999. 


PSC-CUNY research grant, 1999-2000; renewed 2000-2001 for field research in North 
Carolina on discourses and silences in contemporary social transformations. 

Institute of Social and Economic Research, Memorial University of Newfoundland, 
summer research grant on social differentiation and class formation, 1998. Prior 
research and travel Grants in 1976, 1981, 1982. 

Grant in Aid of Book Publication {Between History and Histories ) Columbia University 
Seminars, 1997. 

Co-Organizer, Max Planck - Maison des Sciences de I'Homme grant-funded round-table 
conferences on anthropology and history (1980, 1982, 1983, 1985, 1986, 1989, 
1991), jointly funded by the Max Planck Gesellschaft,, Germany, and the Maison 
des Sciences de I’Homme, France and, for 1991, the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
Bellagio Conference Center. 

Wenner Gren Foundation, Research grant for North American Indian concepts of 
history, 1988. 

National Endowment for the Humanities, Summer Study Grant, July-August, 1988: 
Closed Corporate Indian Communities in 19th Century Bolivia. 


Publications 


Books [as single author] 

Race Becomes Tomorrow: North Carolina and the shadow of civil rights. Durham, Duke 
University Press. Fall 2015. 

Skin for Skin: Death and Life for Inuit and Innu. Durham, Duke University Press, 2014. 

Between History and Tomorrow: Making and Breaking Everyday Life in Rural 

Newfoundland [2ed, substantially expanded and updated, of Culture and Class in 
Anthropology and History.] The University of Toronto Press, 2003. 



Living Indian Histories: Lumbee and Tuscarora People in North Carolina [2ed, substantially 
expanded and updated, ot Lumbee Indian Histories], Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press 


Books Joint Author/Editor 


Sider, Gerald M and Gavin Smith 

Between History and Histories: The making of silences and Commemorations, 
University of Toronto Press, 1997 


Journal and edited volume articles (recent only) 

“Making and Breaking the Aboriginal Remote; Realities, Languages, Tomorrows.” Oceania 

2014 

“Belonging to Tomorrow: Native Livelihoods and the problem of survival in the Carolines 
and Labrador.” in Confronting Capital: Critique and Engagement in Anthropology 
ed by Belinda Leach, Pauline Barber, and Winnie Lem. NY, Taylor and Francis, 
2012 

“The Construction and Denial of Indigenous Identities: Recognition, misrecognition, and 
the question of “Natives” in Nation-States and Anthropology: a review essay” 
Dialectical Anthropology, Vol 31, January 2009. 

“Anthropology, History, and the Problem of Everyday Life: Issues from the Field and for 
Discussion.” In Alltag, Erfahrung, Eigensinn: Historisch-Anthropologische 
Erkundungen. Belinda Davis, Thomas LIndenberger and Michaell Wildt, eds. Pp. 
121-132. Frankfurt/New York: Campus Verlag, 2008 

“Can anthropology ever be innocent?” Anthropology Now, Vol 1 No. 1, November 
2008 “The Production of Race, Culture, and State; an anthropology.” 
Anthropologica, The Canadian Journal of Anthropology, Vol 48, 2, 2006. ( This was 
my Distinguished Lecture, Canadian Anthropological Society/ Societe 
Anthropologie Canadienne May 2003) 

“The Walls Came Tumbling Up; The production of culture, class, and Native American 
Societies.”) The Australian Journal of Anthropology, Vol 17, 3, 2006.( This was my 
Keynote Lecture, Australian Anthropological Society Annual Meetings, Oct. 2003 

“Between Silences and Culture: A partisan anthropology” in Maria-Luise Achino-Loeb, 
ed.. Silence: The currency of power. New York, Berghahn Books, 2005. 

“Anthropology and History: Opening points for a new synthesis” in Critical Junctions, 
Anthropology and history beyond the cultural turn. Don Kalb, and Herman Tak, eds. 
Oxford, Berghahn Books, 2005. 



“Introduction” (co-authored with Gavin Smith) Between History and Histories: The 
production of silences and commemorations. University of Toronto Press, 
1997. 

“Against Experience: The struggles for history, tradition and hope among a Native 
American 

people.” In Between History and Histories: The production of silences and 
commemorations. University of Toronto Press, 1997. 

“The Making of Peculiar Local Cultures: Producing and surviving history in peasant and 
tribal society.” in Was Bleibt von Marxistischen Perspectiven in der 
Geschichtsforschunq? Alf Luedtke, ed. Goettingen, Germany, Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1996. 

Co-editor, with Simon Middleton, and co-author, of Introduction “The Praxis of 

Anthropology and History” Special Issue: Radical History Review 65, March 
1996. 

“Cleansing History: Lawrence, Massachusetts, the strike for four loaves of bread and no 
roses, and the anthropology of working class consciousness” Radical History 
Review 65, March 1996. (This article was published with responses by David 
Montgomery, Paul Buhle, Christine Stansell, Ardis Cameron, and my reply) 

“Anthropology and History: Opening points for a new synthesis” Focaal (Netherlands), 
1996. 

"Identity as History: Ethnohistory, cultural differentiation, and the politics of Native 
American identity in the southeastern United States" in Identities: Global 
Studies in Culture and Power (Vol 1 no.1. Spring 1994). 

"The Contradictions of Transnational Migration: a discussion" in Towards a 

Transnational Perspective on Migration Nina Click Schiller, et. al., eds. (New 
York, New York Academy of Sciences; Annals v. 645) 1992. 

House and History at the Margins of Life: Domination, domesticity, ethnicity and the 

construction of ethnohistories in "the land God gave to Cain”" in Golden 
Ages, Dark Ages, Jay O'Brien and William Roseberry, eds. (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1991). 

"History and Hope among the Barbarous Indians," Geschichtswerkstatt , August, 1989. 

"A Delicate People and Their Dogs: the cultural economy of subsistence production. - 
A critique of Chayanov and Meillassoux." JL of Historical Sociology , 2,1, Jan. 
89. 

"When Parrots Learn to Talk, and Why They Can't: domination, deception and self- 
deception in Indian-White relations." Comparative Studies in Society and 
History , 29,1 1987. 



revised and expanded: "Wenn Papageien Sprechen Lernen" in Herrschaft als Sozial 
Praxis . Alf Ltidtke, ed. G55ttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1988. 

"Family Fun in Starve Harbour: custom, history and confrontation in village 

Newfoundland." in Hans Medick and David Sabean, eds., Interest and 
Emotion: Essays on the Study of Family and Kinship (Cambridge and Paris: 
Cambridge University Press/Editions de la Maison des Sciences de I'Homme) 
1984 in translation: 

"Familienvergnugen in Starve Harbour: Brauchtum, Geschichte und Konfrontation auf 
dem Dorf in Neufundland." in Hans Medick und David Sabean, Hg., 
Emotionen und Materielle Interessen . (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1984). 

"Der Kulturelle Nationalismus der Lumbee-Indianer" Sozialwissenschaftliche 
Informationen fur Unterricht und Studium Heft 3, 1981. 

"The Ties that Bind: Culture and Agriculture, Property and Propriety in the 
Newfoundland Village Fishery." Social History V, 1, 1980. 

in translation: 

"Bande, die zusammenbinden: kultur und agrikultur, eigenheit und eigentum in der 
Dorffischerei Neufundland." in Klassen und Kultur . 

Christmas Mumming and the New Year in Outport Newfoundland." Past and Present 
71, 1976. 

Review: Living the Fishing by Paul Thompson et al; Dutchmen on the Bay by Lawrence 

Taylor. Social History, Fall1985. 


Lectures and Conference Papers [selection] 

The Work of Anthropology. Conrad Arensberg Prize paper. Society for the 
Anthropology of Work, American Anthropological Association Annual Meetings, 2016 

Research in the Age of Stainless Steel: Local difference and domineering states. 
Department of Anthropology, Memorial University of Newfoundland, March 2015 

Trajectories of State: Locality, Gender, and the unfolding of inegualities. Department of 
Anthropology, CUNY Graduate Center, February 2015 

The Rise and Inevitable Decline of States: Barbarians, Heretics, and Terrorists Paper 
presented at the Coulmbia University Seminar, Content and Methods in the Social 
Sciences. December, 2014 

Memory and the Anthropology of Lived History. Paper presented at Alltagswoche Fest, 
April, 2013, Hanyang University, Seoul, South Korea. Preliminary version at 



Columbia University Seminar on Contents and Methods in the Social Sciences, 
March 2013. 

Anthropology Without Questions: Working with and for disposable people. Invited paper, 
Chonbuk National University, Jeonju, South Korea, November 2012. 

Historical Anthropology and the Silence of Documents. Invited paper, Chonbuk 
National University, Jeonju, South Korea, November, 2012. 

Anthropology? Invited paper. Department of Anthropology, Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, September, 2012 

Tomorrow: an anthropology of Vulnerable Peoples. Invited paper. Department of 
Anthropology, University of Arizona, March 2011. 

The Memory of Slavery and the Tomorrow of Impunity, Paper for the Columbia 
Seminar, Memory and Slavery, February, 2011 

The New and the Now: a discussion paper presented at the session “On the Circulation 
of Suffering and its Uses,” American Anthropological Association, annual meetings. 
New Orleans, Nov. 2010. 

Among and Against Disposable People: the Marxism of Silence And... Columbia 
University Seminar on Contents and Methods in the Social Sciences, Oct. 2010 

The Porcupine Hunter: the problems of death and tomorrow for Indigenous parents. 

Invited and sponsored paper presented at the Australian Anthropological Society 
Annual Meetings, December 2009. An early draft given at the Columbia Seminar 
on Content and Methods in the Social Sciences, Oct. 2009 

Radical Issues, Here and Then. American Anthropological Association Annual 
Meetings, Nov., 2008, Invited Presidential Panel: Collaboration against Military 
Engagements: Reconsidering Anthropologists for Radical Political Action 35 Years 
after the Fact 

Child suicide, domestic violence, and the construction of a partial social science for and 
beyond Labrador Paper presented to a college-wide colloquium at St. Francis 
Xavier College, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, October, 2008 

- and to the anthropology department, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

October 2008 

- preliminary version at Columbia University Seminar on Contents and Methods in the 

Social Sciences, September, 2008 

Making Race and Gender in the Southern United States: the Contradictory 

Anthropologies of History and Daily Life American Ethnological Society/ Society for 
the Anthropology of North American Annual Meetings, April, 2008 



- Discussion draft presented at Memorial University of Newfoundland, August, 2007. 

Anthropology, History, and the Problem of Everyday Life: Issues from the field and for 
discussion. Paper prepared for the Festschrift for Alf Luedtke; The University of 
Michigan, Nov 9-10, 2007 

- Preliminary versions at American Anthropological Association, Annual Meetings, 

Washington, DC, Nov. 2007 

- Columbia University Seminar, Culture, Power, Boundaries, April, 2008 

What Is this Place Called? Making and Denying Memories, Histories, Race, and 
Youth Suicide 

Paper presented to the SUNY New Paltz Honors Program, Sept. 24, 2007; in 
conjunction with an exhibition of prints. Relocation, by Fran Smulcheski 

Comment and Reply, Invited Festschrift Session: Critical Intersections of Anthropology 
and History, Culture and Class: Working within and against the writings and 
teachings of Gerald Sider. American Anthropological Association Annual Meetings, 
San Jose, November 2006. 

Making Culture, Race, and Native American Societies. Columbia University Seminar on 
Contents and Methods in the Social Sciences, September 2006. 

What is this place called? Bringing Death and Destruction to Labrador Villages. 
Conference on Memory and History, University of East Anglia, July 2006. 

Preliminary version at the Canadian Anthropological Society meetings, Montreal, 
May, 2006. 

Producing Native Histories in Labrador. Paper presented to the Departments of 
Anthropology and Native American Studies, Cornell University, March, 2006. 

The Death of Labrador Children: Making cultures in subarctic Canada. Keynote 
address, conference on Order, Violence, and Exclusion, Research Network on 
Inequality and Insecurity, Danish Institute for International Studies, Copenhagen, 
Sept 23-25, 2004. Further version of this paper given at the Columbia University 
Seminar on Culture, Power, Boundaries. 

Between Anthropology and History, Part One: The New Jersey. Columbia University 
Seminar on Content and Methods in the Social Sciences, December. 2003 

Making and breaking everyday life among native people: an anthropology. Keynote 
lecture, Australian Anthropological Society Annual Meetings, Oct. 2003 

Rethinking Race, Culture, and State. Anthropology Department Colloquium Series, 
Melbourne University, October, 2003 

The walls came tumbling up: the production of class and Native American societies on 
the colonial frontier. University of Montana/Univ. of East Anglia [England] 



conference, Class and Class Struggles in North America and the Atlantic World, 
1500-1820. Sept. 2003. 

The Production of Race, Culture, and State: an anthropology. Distinguished lecture, 
Canadian Anthropological Society Halifax, Nova Scotia May 2003 

Out here its dog eat dog, and vice-versa: the anthropology of inequality Ball State 
University Colloquium Series, April, 2002. 

Out here its dog eat dog, and vice versa: Rethinking domestic commodity production 
and the production of the local” Department of Anthropology, Memorial University 
of Newfoundland, November, 2001. A preliminary version of this paper was 
presented to the American Ethnological Society / Canadian Anthropological Society 
Joint Meetings, Montreal, May 2001. 

Anthropology against History Workshop Session: Knowing History, Thinking Culture. 
Canadian Anthropological Society Annual Meetings, Montreal, May 2001 

Introduction: Fourth World Rising: A new native studies for a new public. Invited double 
session, American Anthropology Association Annual Meetings, San Francisco, 
November, 2000 (Chair and Co-organizer of this session). 

“Impunity, Slavey Work, and the Production of Race, Culture, and State” Paper 

presented at a seminar sponsored by the Departments of Anthropology and History, 
Memorial University of Newfoundland, October 6, 2000. A revised version of this 
paper given at City University of New York, Center for Place, Culture, and Politics, 
November 27, 2000 

Co-Organizer and Chair, Am. Ethnological Society Invited Session, Fourth World Rising: 
A new native studies for a new public politics. Paper presented at this session: 
“Introduction: Differentiation, conflict, alliance and creation in indigenous 
communities.” American Anthropological Association, Annual Meetings, San 
Francisco, November 15-19, 2000. 

“The Historical Anthropology of Race and Citizenship” given at the Workshop: Race, 
Labor and Citizenship: the Caribbean, Brazil and the US (19**^ and 20*^ centuries) at 
new Institute for Historical Anthropology, (Arbeitsstelle Historische Anthropologic 
des Max-Planck-lnstituts fuer Geschichte) Universtaet Erfurt, Germany, July 12, 
2000 . 

Keynote Address: “Slavey work and civil society: the simultaneous production of race, 
militarization, and culture.” Conference: Perspectives on Race, Gender, and Social 
Class in Contemporary Theory and Research. Co-sponsored by the Dept, of 
Anthropology and Sociology, Centre for Research in Women’s Studies and Gender 
Relations, and the First Nations House of Learning, University of British Columbia, 
January 19-22, 2000. A further version of this presented at the University of 
Toronto, March, 2000. 



“The Reproduction, Transformation and Reconstruction of Fishing Communities: A 
comparative analysis.” Conference on Historical Dimensions of Human Adaptability 
and Environmental Changes in North Atlantic Regions. Stefansson Arctic Institute 
and North Atlantic Biocultural Organization, Akureyri, Iceland, July 1999. 

Invited Discussant, Advanced Seminar, “Local perspectives on Military Reorganization, 

Economic Restructuring, and Daily Life.” School of American Research, Santa Fe, 
1999. 

“The Formation of Property, Ethnicity, and Terminal Inequalities in the African Sahel.” 
American Ethnological Society/ Canadian Anthropological Society Joint 
Conference, Toronto, May 1998. A revised version, “Property, Ethnicity and 
Famine in the Sahel: the Praxis of Terminal Inequality.” Anthropology Colloquium, 
CUNY Graduate Center, October, 1998. 

“The Paths of Telling.” University of British Columbia Conference, Perspectives on 
Native American Oral Literature, First Nations House of Learning and Green 
College, March 1998. 

“Local Inequality in the West African Interior: towards a theoretical history.” American 
Anthropological Association, Washington, D.C .Nov 19, 1997. 

Becoming a Refugee in One’s Own Village.” Invited Paper for the sessions on Forcibly 
Displaced Persons, International Conference of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences, Williamsburg, VA, July 1998. 

What’s left of Marxism in Anthropology?” Columbia University Seminar on Cultural 
Pluralism, September, 1997. 

The Making of Peculiar Local Cultures: Class formation, peasant "semi¬ 
proletarianization," and cultural differentiation (Central Mexican Highlands and the 
African Sahel)” New York Academy of Sciences, 1996. 

Social Differentiation in Rural Regions: a political anthropology of accumulation and 
inequality in the African Sahel. American Anthropological Association, 1995 Annual 
meetings 

Discussant, “(Post) Foraging Societies: Social Reproduction, Identity Politics, 
Community Viability. 

"Class Formation, Social Differentiation and Marxist Strategies for History and 

Struggle." in the conference. Was bleibt von marxistischen Perspektiven in der 
Geschichtsforschung? Max Planck Institut ftiur Geschichte, Goettingen,1995. 

"Constructing an Archaeology of Culture for Native American Histories" and "Between 
Historyand Histories: Making silences, memories and traditions" Invited lectures 
presented at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 1994. 



"Between Memory and Silence: The makeability of custom and history" Lecture 
presented at the University of New Hampshire, Center for Humanities, 1993. 

"The political economies of hegemony" Lecture presented at Bard College, 1993. 

Ethnohistory: Histories of Silences and Commemorations" Paper presented at the 
Seminar on Content and Methods in the Social Sciences, Columbia University, 
1992. 

“Ethnogenesis and Ethnocide in the Colonial Southeast" Am. Anthropological 
Association, Annual meetings, 1992. 

"Boundaries" -- a roundtable conference-planning committee of anthropologists and 
historians at the University of Illinois, 1990. 

"History, Hope and Hegemony among the 'Barbarous' Indians of North Carolina" Max 
Planck Institut fur Geschichte / Maison des Sciences de I'Homme conference "The 
Production of History: silences and commemorations," (& conference co-chair), 
Bellagio, Italy, 1989. 

"Ethnicity, Class and Ethnohistory: an American Indian Case" Columbia University 
Cultural Pluralism Seminar, 1988. 

“Cultural Differentiation, Class Formation and the Logic of Subsistence Production: a 
theoretical perspective and an Andean instance" Columbia University Ecology 
Seminar, 1988.Further versions of this paper at Columbia University Seminar in 
Content and Methods of the Social Sciences, 1989; University of Toronto, 1989; 
CUNY Graduate Center, 1989 


New Series Editorships 

Founding Co-Editor, with August Carbonella and Don Kalb, of a new series of 

monographs on labor migrations, refugees, and displaced persons: [2004-2007] 
Locations: Anthropologies of Labor, Place, and Displacement. This series was 
accepted for publication by Berghahn Press (Oxford and New York); the first 
manuscripts were 2006. 

Co-Editor, With Kirk Dombrowski, of the series of ethnographic case studies of native 
political struggles: Fourth World Rising: Native peoples necessary and chosen 
struggles. University of Nebraska Press. Five books were published from 1991 to 
1995, when the series ended. Each book contains an editor’s introduction and an 
analytical epilog co-authored by Gerald Sider and Kirk Dombrowski. 


Journal Editorial Boards 

International Labor and Working Class Studies (Editorial Board) 2001 - 2011 



The European Journal of Anthropology - Focaal (Consulting Editor) (1995 - 2007) 
Identities: Global Studies in Power and Culture ( 1997 - 2011). founding editor) 
Historische Anthropologie: Kultur, Gesellschaft, Alltag (Bbrhiau) (founding editor) 
Publication. Grant, and Department Reviews (selection) 

National Science Foundation, Stanford University Press, Columbia University Press, 
Cambridge University Press, University of Toronto Press, University of Arizona 
Press, Russell Sage Foundation Press, Macmillan Press, American Anthropologist, 
Identities, American Ethnologist. Social Sciences and Flumanities Research Council 
(Canada); Wenner Gren Foundation; Anthropology Panel, PSC-CUNY; Institute of 
Social And Economic Research, Memorial University of Newfoundland; 
Anthropology Department external review, San Francisco State University. 

Tenure, Promotions, and Department External Reviews (selection) 

Harvard University, University of Toronto, York University, University of British 

Columbia, St, Francis Xavier University, San Francisco State College, University of 
New Hampshire, University of Ohio, University of Arizona, American University, 
John Jay College, Colby College. 


Membership in Professional and Learned Societies 
American Anthropological Association 

American Ethnological Society, Society for the Anthropology of North America; Culture 
and Agriculture; 

Canadian Anthropological Society [Founding Fellow] 


Ph.D. Dissertation Supervision - as Chair and Thesis Advisor 

Japan - Agriculture and modernization; Iceland - Fisheries and Gender; Maine - 
Labor disputes and community history; France - Fisheries, gender, and “tradition”; 
Dresden - History and memory; Harlem - Korean American-African American 
conflict; Alaska - Pentecostalism, economic development, and native culture; 
Vietnam; class formation and industry in post-revolutionary Vietnam; Native 
American Museums (2) one on “collecting,” one on Native historical museums and 
the diabetes epidemic; Greece - rural transformation and ethnic group formation. 


gsider2@gmail.com 917 612 3965 

382 Central Park West 16C, New York, NY 10025-6035 














